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BOOK NOTES 

There is virtual unanimity in the recognition of the plight of our 
war-wrecked world, but little agreement as to effective remedies. 
An ethical program for reconstruction — and, in the end, reconstruc- 
tion must be our ethical program — is offered in Professor Gilbert 
Murray's little volume, The Problem of Foreign Policy (New York, 
Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1921; xxviii, 126 pp.)- He believes 
that the saddest element in the present situation is the demoralization 
of governments. Even Great Britain permits policies to prevail 
which we have been used to look for in the government of Mexico. 
The cruel things done under compulsion in time of war are con- 
tinued, under the passions of " revenge, hate, suspicion and raging 
covetousness ", in the days of peace. Mob-inspired journalists egg 
on journalist-inspired mobs in the gospel of impatient, unreasonable 
national aggression. Professor Murray does not expect governments 
to act according to the Sermon on the Mount ( " though they well 
might study it a good deal more than they do "), but he does expect 
them to return at least to such standards of " veracity, consistency, 
honesty, economy and intellectual competence" as characterized the 
Liberalism of the generation preceding the war. He is sanely opti- 
mistic, believing that sweet reasonableness will eventually prevail, 
through public discussion, over the timid braggadocio that drowns 
the voices of statesmen today. His hope is in the League of Na- 
tions, which he calls " the one great creative idea which this war 
has produced " ; and he deplores America's abstention from the 
League as a mistake founded on a misconception. The League is 
not, he asserts, primarily a weapon of force pledging governments 
against their will to send soldiers to all parts of the earth, but a 
weapon of publicity and moral coercion to convince governments 
that they cannot longer profit by force and injustice. The final 
hope of the League is the inculcation of this lesson; for, after all, 
" human beings have a strong dislike of injustice when they do not 
directly gain by it ". 

A victory speaks for itself : a defeat has to be explained. It was 
to be expected that the collapse of the Central Powers would bring 
out a succession of books from ministers, generals, diplomats, and 
admirals, passing the responsibility round the circle like the injured 
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innocents of Thomas Nast's famous cartoon " 'Twas Him ". Count 
Bernstorff joins the " I-told-you-so school ", with Tirpitz, Luden- 
dorff, Erzberger, and others, in his My Three Years in America 
(New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1920, 428 pp.). The chief 
object of the book is to show what an egregious mistake Germany 
made by entering on the unrestricted U-boat campaign just at the 
moment when the efforts of her ambassador in Washington to secure 
peace by negotiation seemed on the point of realization. This mis- 
take would not have happened if the political leaders of Germany 
had known how to keep in hand the High Military Command as 
Bismarck did. All of Germany's efforts should have been bent to 
keeping America out of the war. But, instead of that, the jingoes 
suppressed truthful reports, like those of the author, and devoted 
themselves to the propaganda of " continually raising vain hopes " 
of a rapid success by sheer frightfulness. Bernstorff courageously 
defends the absolute " correctness " of his diplomatic conduct in 
America. He avers that he never to the slightest extent infringed 
the laws of the United States; that his propaganda here was honor- 
able; that his success was imminent; and that his behavior was 
commended by the high officials here, from President Wilson down. 
He takes up in detail the twenty-four charges of German " con- 
spiracies " which were laid before the Senate by Bruce Bielaski, and 
proves to his complete satisfaction that not one of the three or four 
which may have some semblance of truth was chargeable, or even 
known, to the German government. He worked in cordial coopera- 
tion with Wilson and Lansing until the breach, for which he was in 
no wise responsible, came, and has nothing but praise for President 
Wilson — until the debacle of the Peace Conference. " Wilson was 
the giant Antaeus who drew strength from his native soil ; but once 
away from American ground, Hercules (Clemenceau) was able to 
crush him." 

An interesting interpretation of the war and the peace, com- 
pounded of cynicism, fatalism, and pessimism, comes from the pen 
of Count Ottokar Czernin, the Austrian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
from 1916 to 1918, in his In the World War (New York, Harper 
and Brother, 1920; 387 pp.). It is not a consecutive history of the 
great years, but rather a " series of snap-shots ", as the author calls 
them — extracts from his diary, pen-pictures of leading characters in 
the drama, reports, memoranda, letters, interviews, and reflections. 
The point of view is the orthodox apologetic of the Central Powers. 
All the bosh of Germany's encirclement, the lust of conquest in the 
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Entente statesmen, the guilt of Russia in precipitating the contest, 
the pacific intentions of William Hohenzollern, the moderation of 
Austria in dealing with Serbia etc. is repeated ad nauseam. Count 
Czernin's thesis is that Austria was always ready, even at great 
sacrifice to herself, to make peace ; but the German High Command 
insisted on rushing to destruction. The Count had gone so far as to 
half -persuade the German Crown Prince in 1917 to approve the 
surrender of Alsace-Lorraine in return for Poland and Galicia, but 
Ludendorff restored the Prince's morale with the savage rebuke to 
Czernin: "What have you been doing with our Crown Prince!" 
In spite of her disapproval of the policies of Tirpitz and Ludendorff, 
Austria could not break with Germany. For the Treaty of London 
had already doomed her to dismemberment. Her hour had struck. 
She might as well go down fighting by Germany's side as to invite 
the invasion of Bohemia by her embarrassingly powerful ally. The 
book is not very convincing as a political interpretation, but some 
of the " snap-shots ", like the picture of Franz Ferdinand and the 
description of the conference at Brest-Litovsk (to which Czernin 
was a delegate) have " come out " very well. 

A vital factor in determining the matter of reparations incident to 
the outcome of the Great War is discussed at length in The Upper 
Silesian Question and Germany's Coal Problem (London, George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1920; 285 pp.). The author, who writes 
under the pseudonym of " Sidney Osborne ", is an American and 
the book is printed in Holland. Though avowedly sympathetic with 
the views held by the opponents of Germany, he believes nevertheless 
that both the ethics and the actualities of the situation require that 
the territory of Upper Silesia should remain German. This thesis 
he sustains with great skill on the basis of facts that are readily 
verifiable. 

There is a surprising lot of concise statement in The League of 
Nations and the New International Law by John Eugene Harley 
(New York, Oxford University Press, 1921, vii, 127 pp.), less than 
half of which is text, the rest consisting of appendices giving the 
original and revised drafts of the Covenant, other proposals for a 
League of Nations, and tables showing international administrative 
organizations, the ratifications of the Hague conventions and the 
cases decided at the Permanent Court. In eleven brief chapters the 
author analyzes the various concepts of international law, its methods 
of development, attempts at codification, the legal status of war, the 
machinery for settling international disputes, the international labor 
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organization and the juridical changes likely to attend the institu- 
tion of the League. The thesis is the sovereignty of law under the 
new regime. The nations " have felt the need of a system of law 
so keenly that they have united to give effect to the rule of law ". 
A new international person has been created with enough sovereignty 
" to make reasonable of expectation . . . the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security and the promotion of international co- 
operation, through the development of international law ". There 
is one statement that should be qualified. Among the attributes of 
sovereignty enumerated as surrendered under the League is the right 
to remain neutral, and President Wilson is quoted as saying that 
" under the League there would be no neutrals and that consequently 
the question of neutral rights would not arise ". But the Covenant 
has not abolished the right to make war, except in specified cases ; 
hence it follows that there will still continue to be neutrals, for 
neutrality is the correlative of war. 

In the midst of the deluge of literature on current problems flow- 
ing from the pens of politicians, philosophers, economists, historians, 
and even poets and novelists, since 1914, it is a source of keen satis- 
faction to read Sydney Herbert's Nationality and its Problems (New 
York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1920, ix, 173 pp.). This schol- 
arly monograph discusses, among other things, the nature of nation- 
ality, the forces which contribute to the making of a nation, the 
growth of nationality, the relation of nationality to politics and to 
the " Great Society ", and the future of nationality. Nationality, 
the author concludes, " is a form of consciousness of kind, related 
to a definite home-country which binds men together irrespective of 
political allegiance and opinion, religious beliefs and economic in- 
terests " (p. 29). In like manner, a nation is a "social group 
bound together by a consciousness of kind which springs from the 
tradition evoked by the group's historic past, and is directly related 
to a definite home-country " (p. 37). The nation-making forces are 
geography, government, language, literature and religion, although 
the latter is steadily growing less. Some of these forces, however, 
may act as powerful barriers to the growth of national solidarity. 
In the " Great Society ", the product of the industrial system of the 
nineteenth century, he sees a menace to the persistence of nationality. 
Political nationalism he believes to be bankrupt and a menace to the 
world ; this should give way before a social and spiritual national- 
ism which should be divorced from the conception of the political 
state. But this is not enough. There must be a multi-national state, 
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a world state which will guarantee liberty and equality to its con- 
stituent groups and preserve peace. If by some such change man- 
kind has not the courage and will to solve the pressing economic 
and national problems, the world, he believes, " is destined to travel 
once more the weary round of resentment, oppression, revenge and 
universal conflict ". 

A work profoundly learned in comparative philology is that by 
Professor Leo Wiener, entitled Africa and the Discovery of America 
(Philadelphia, Innes and Sons, 1920; vol. I, xix, 290 pp.). Along 
with a companion volume not yet published, it is intended to show 
that current American archaeology, with especial reference to tobacco, 
the bread roots and the Indian medicine man, is to a great extent 
" built on sand ". In reality, not Indians but negroes primarily 
were responsible for the introduction of these factors into " Amer- 
ican civilization ". To demonstrate his belief on this point, the 
scholarly author endeavors to prove that early Spanish assertions in 
favor of the Indians as originators of them are highly unreliable, 
when not deliberately mendacious. The demonstration is constructed 
on the basis of philological and ethnological researches that display 
a wealth of skill, industry and erudition, even if they leave the 
patient reader unconvinced. On the whole the impression conveyed 
by the work is, that it serves to exemplify the prevailing tendency in 
certain quarters to exalt racial virtues in the interest of condemning 
racial prejudice. 

To describe adequately the Hispanic type of civilization in the 
New World, even within a relatively limited area, is impossible for 
one who has not enjoyed a long antecedent familiarity with Spanish 
America. Dr. Dana G. Munro's account of The Five Republics of 
Central America (New York, Oxford University Press, 1918; xvi, 
333 pp.) illustrates the point. Neither the "several months", ac- 
cording to the editor's preface, nor the " two years ", according to 
the author's preface, of study " on the ground " or " in the Isthmus " 
could suffice to provide a knowledge of the background of Spanish 
America as a whole requisite to make a work of real discernment and 
appreciation. This is notably true of what is stated in connection 
with history and social conditions. In some respects, nevertheless, 
the book affords a better presentation of the subject than did its 
English predecessor of greater length in the same field. 

To his series of scholarly studies which have done so much to 
make a knowledge of the colonial institutions of Spain in the New 
World available to English readers, Professor Bernard Moses has 
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added Spain's Declining Power in South America. 1730-1806 (Berk- 
eley, University of California Press, 1919; xx, 440 pp.)- Like his 
larger work published five years earlier, it is not so much an orderly 
narrative of events as a collection of essays portraying episodes or 
describing conditions in one province or another, with some regard 
also to the relations between Spain and Portugal. Though the 
material from which they are derived is well known to the specialist, 
the use to which it has been put in the interests of a larger audience 
deserves the fullest recognition. By degrees the ignorance that en- 
velops the record of Spanish dominion in America subsequent to the 
era of the conquistadores is being dispelled. This latest work from 
the veteran pen of the man who is justly to be regarded as the pio- 
neer craftsman in the study of Spanish colonial history in the United 
States is a highly serviceable contribution to that end. 

The collection of monographs brought out under the auspices of 
the " Comite France-Amerique " has been enlarged by a volume en- 
titled Histoire de la Colombie et du Venezuela des origines jusqu'a 
nos jours (Paris, Librairie Felix Alcan, 1921 ; 220 pp.). Its author, 
Professor Jules Humbert, is well known for his investigations into 
the early history of Venezuela. The present work, based upon a 
careful use of the most accessible authorities, affords a very readable 
account of the political and social development of the two northern 
republics of South America. Even if it does bulk altogether too 
large on the period before 1830, it surpasses in value any book in 
English on the general subject. Professor Humbert, however, seems 
wholly unaware of excellent treatises written by Americans on 
special phases of his theme, which might have helped to modify 
some of his opinions and conclusions. 

Among British writers who have given especial attention in recent 
years to the Hispanic countries of America is C. Reginald Enock. 
Author of a number of books on individual countries, he has com- 
posed also general treatises of a historical and descriptive nature. 
The second of these is called Spanish America: its Romance, Real- 
ity and Future (New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1920; two 
volumes: 294, 307 pp.). While more elaborate than its predecessor 
brought out in 1913, it does not differ from it essentially in scope 
and manner of treatment. Numerous passages also are taken from 
volumes in the " South American Series ", to which Mr. Enock has 
been a contributor. The work reveals no especial knowledge gained 
from scholarly investigation; nor is it designed to do so. What it 
supplies is an abundance of information gained through travel and 
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personal experience, as well as acquired by industrious compilation. 
This is conveyed in a pleasant and readable, if at times a bit cock- 
sure fashion. No one, surely, who knows both Spain and Spanish 
America at all intimately would venture to assert that " there is 
little variation between the Spanish of Castile and that of Spanish 
America" (I, p. 25). Few, moreover, would understand why 
British Honduras, the Guianas and Brazil belong in an account of 
Spanish America, while Cuba and the Dominican Republic do not. 
By far the major portion of the two volumes is given over to what 
the author terms a " science of humanity or science of corporate 
life ", by which he appears to mean a study of Latin Americans as 
affected by their environment. In the concluding chapters he lays 
emphasis upon those phases of the subject which possess an imme- 
diate concern for the " English-speaking peoples ", with whom he 
does not make Americans altogether identical. 

A new edition of a work that appeared in 1900 under a different 
caption bears the title of The United States and Latin America (New 
York, Doubleday, Page & Company, 1920; 346 pp.). Its author, 
Professor John Holladay Latane, has omitted some of the material 
contained in the earlier volume, revised a few chapters and added 
new ones concerned with Pan-Americanism and the spread of Amer- 
ican influence in the region of the Caribbean. Despite the implica- 
tions of the title, the book does not furnish a survey of even the 
diplomatic relations alone of the United States with the twenty 
other republics of the New World. Most of these countries virtually 
are left out of consideration altogether. Nor is the account of those 
actually treated brought as fully up to date as might be expected. 
Some of the diplomatic incidents connected with the fairly recent 
history of Latin America, like the War of the Pacific, in which the 
United States had an important share, are passed over. So, of 
course, are the many phases of the relationship of this country with 
its southern neighbors which have not been of a wholly diplomatic 
nature. The absence of references to works in Spanish and Por- 
tuguese makes it equally evident that the Latin-American viewpoint 
has received attention as scant. What the book really does is to 
provide an interpretative description of a number of episodes in the 
political relationship of the United States with the Hispanic nations, 
which may serve to exemplify the general character of our diplo- 
matic dealings with them. 

In a second edition of his work on the historical evolution of 
Pan-Americanism, which appears under the caption of Pan-Amerika: 
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Entwicklung, Umfang und Bedeutung der xwischenstaatlichen Or- 
ganisation in Amerika (Zurich, Art. Institut Orell Fussli, 1918; 
xix, 293 pp.), the late Dr. Alfred H. Fried, the eminent Austrian 
pacifist, added what in his judgment constituted the most significant 
features in the process as it developed between 1910 and 1916. 
Viewing the subject as he did through the medium of books and 
articles, rather than through any personal acquaintance with Amer- 
ican and Hispanic-American relationships gained by actual investi- 
gation in the countries concerned, he attached an importance to the 
subject which it can hardly be said to possess on this side of the 
water. Those who have studied Pan- Americanism in its own proper 
atmosphere cannot subscribe to much of the interpretation that the 
author has placed upon it. Cooperation between the United States 
and its sister republics has not reached as yet a degree of effective- 
ness sufficient to warrant its being regarded as a " zwischenstaatliche 
Organisation " in anything like an exact sense of the term. Dr. 
Fried's work, nevertheless, remains the best general survey and ex- 
position of the subject which has ever been written. 

Local government in the United States is a thing of immense 
diversity. A book which would describe it accurately would be all 
trees upon a plain and no forest. Even so, in such a matter it is 
the kind of tree that is of interest and importance and not the kind 
of forest. In Local Government in the United States (New York, 
D. Appleton and Company, 1921; xv, 482 pp.) Professor Herman 
G. James essays to paint the forest for us. It is a difficult task. 
Perhaps lie has done it as well as it could be done upon canvas of 
moderate size. But his claim that he has presented to the general 
reader " the entire field of local government " is very far from 
warranted. It is true that most of the familiar varieties of local 
government are brought into the picture, but they are put there with 
a heavy brush. It is improbable that any book on the subject of 
local government will find many general readers. The reader who 
wants information on such a subject will usually be the student in 
search of specific and detailed information. He will not find much 
of it here. Nor will the college teacher find here, as the author 
claims he will, " a comprehensive text for a course " on the subject. 
He will not find this partly because the book is not comprehensive 
(except in the sense already indicated) and partly because he will 
not be in search of a text for a course that he will not want to offer. 
There is really very little logical unity in the whole subject of local 
government. The problems of urban and of rural government have 
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little or nothing in common except where the county embraces one 
or more sizeable urban communities. In such case the relation be- 
tween county and city governments is of importance; but this sub- 
ject is not adequately dealt with here, nor for that matter anywhere 
else. The book is frankly built largely upon secondary sources — 
books, monographs, and pamphlets. It is of value in bringing the 
fruits of many of these together in a single volume and in bringing 
down to date such a volume, for example, as Fairlie's Local Gov- 
ernment in Counties, Towns and Villages. 

Given the divergence of opinion prevailing in India today be- 
tween the school of thought which believes in administrative reform 
" from above " and that which advocates its promotion " from 
below ", the learned treatise by Professor Radhakumud Mookerji on 
Local Government in Ancient India (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1920; xxv, 338 pp.) possesses a genuine interest of timeliness. Out 
of an elaborate analysis of the sources of knowledge, the author 
provides a survey of early institutions which is very valuable to 
students of the subject. Regardless of the difficulties that beset 
Indian chronology in the period under review, he has succeeded in 
demonstrating how the essential characteristics of Indian life con- 
tinued through the various shifts in the political control of the 
country at large. The work, accordingly, serves to uphold the con- 
tentions of those who maintain that, since the organization of the 
local community is the fundamental structure of the state, all 
changes that might seem desirable in the governmental system ought 
to begin on this basis. 

An example of international cooperation in the writing of a text- 
book is furnished by the joint treatise of Sir William Marris and 
Professor James Wilford Garner on Civil Government for Indian 
Students (Calcutta, S. C. Sanial and Company, 1921 ; xiii, 368 pp.). 
Its aim apparently is to have the school children of India " cor- 
rectly instructed in the fundamentals of political science", rather 
than in the essentials of civil government in that country itself. 
Less than one-fourth of the text in fact deals with the latter subject. 
An appendix, furthermore, of nearly a hundred pages is made up 
of three official documents, the language of which would hardly be 
intelligible to the kind of pupils for which the rest of the book is 
designed. 

Students of current economic problems will be interested in 
three recent booklets by Professor V. G. Kale, of Ferguson College, 
Poona, India. The titles are respectively: Gokhale and Economic 
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Reforms (Poona City, Aryabhushan Press, 1916 ; 241 pp.), Indicts 
War Finance and Post-War Problems (Poona City, Aryabhushan 
Press, 1919; 153, iii pp.), and Currency Reform in India (Poona 
City, Aryabhushan Press, 1919; 107, iii pp.). Professor Kale is 
favorably known for his books on Indian administration as well as 
on Indian industrial economic problems, and these new works will 
maintain his reputation as a clear and moderate writer. 

Now that the German University of Strasbourg has been aban- 
doned, Professor Georg F. Knapp, former incumbent of the chair of 
Economics at that University, has retired to Darmstadt and has 
found time to prepare a third edition of his celebrated work on 
money entitled Staatliche Theorie des Geldes (Munich, Duncker and 
Humblot, 1921; xvi, 461 pp.). The recent happenings during the 
war have not caused Professor Knapp to change his opinions in any 
respect, but he has now added four chapters, two of them dealing 
with Austrian experiences up to 1914; the other two more especially 
referable to the war. Thus his chapter on the connection between 
the value of money and prices devotes much attention to the prob- 
lems of index numbers and the rise of prices, both of which, how- 
ever, are in Professor Knapp's opinion entirely distinct from the 
problem to which he was addressing himself. The final chapter is 
devoted to the literature on the " political theory of money ". It is 
interesting to see what a large number of books and articles this 
now classic work has called forth. Incidentally, it may be remarked 
that the admirable series of monographs published by the Strasbourg 
seminar in Economics under the editorship of Knapp, and in recent 
years largely devoted to monetary problems, came to an end with the 
thirty-fifth number in 1918. 

Professor E. L. Bogart now follows his work on the direct and 
indirect costs of the war, published a year or two ago, under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, with 
a new book, which appears in the Appleton Series of Problems of 
the War and of Reconstruction, edited by Mt. F. G. Wickware. 
The volume is entitled War Costs and their Financing (D. Appleton 
and Company, 1921 ; xxiv, 510 pp.) and has an introduction by R. 
C. Leffingwell, sometime Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. Most 
of the matter and the tables in chapters IV, V, VI, and VIII of the 
present volume are reproduced with acknowledgments from the pre- 
ceding work, but the greater part of the volume is the result of inde- 
pendent study and brings the material down to date. Professor 
Bogart is always sensible and moderate in his judgments. The book 
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will no doubt be accorded the favorable reception which it deserves, 
for although there is nothing very startling in its. conclusions, it is 
accurate and well informed. 

A Stake in the Land by Peter A. Speek (New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1921; xxx, 266 pp.) is a discussion of the place of the 
immigrant in the rural life of the United States. The subject divides 
itself into two parts: the first has to do with the newcomer's rela- 
tion to the land itself and the second with his relations to rural in- 
stitutions. It exposes a shocking carelessness of the direction of 
rural development and points out the hopelessness of any but a 
limited success for the immigrant in agricultural life. It does sug- 
gest, however, that by some revision of our land policies, by some 
effort in helping the establishment of new homes, and by attention 
to the needs of rural schools, churches and libraries, the settlers of 
the new frontier may become national assets, valuable additions to 
American life. There appears again and again the record of hard- 
ship overcome and of something like success won; but always at 
unnecessary cost. And failure oftener than success enters the 
record. We resent the piling-up of immigrant populations in our 
cities in solid, foreign, un-Americanized masses. This book makes it 
clear why immigrants, predominantly agricultural in the Old World, 
fail to find a place on the land over here. There are few facts in it 
that Americans can be proud of, but many of which we must take 
account and somehow avoid in the annals of the future. 

For some years teachers and students of modern banking have 
felt the pressing need of a book which without necessarily concern- 
ing itself with the principles of the subject would, nevertheless, 
completely and accurately describe and interpret all the different 
kinds of work done in a typical American banking institution. That 
need is now admirably filled by L. H. Langston's Practical Bank 
Operation (New York, the Ronald Press Company, 1921 ; two 
volumes: xxv, 370; xi, 713 pp.). The work is based on the actual 
practice of the largest bank in the United States. Starting with the 
receiving operations, each department is described and its work inter- 
preted, so that when one concludes with the final chapter on " Or- 
ganization and Administration" one feels that one has been con- 
ducted through the whole establishment from cellar to roof and 
that not a single activity has been neglected. The National City 
Bank is to be congratulated on the vision which led to the prepara- 
tion of this book. 



